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Bulletin 


The Methodist Federation for Social Action, an unofficial member- 
ship organization, founded in 1907, seeks to deepen within the 
Church, the sense of social obligation and opportunity to study, 
from the Christian point of view, social problems and their solutions 
and to promote social action in the spirit of Jesus. The Federation 
stands for the complete abolition of war, The Federation rejects 
the methods of the struggle for profit as the economic base for 
society and seeks to replace it with social-economic planning to 
develop a society without class or group discriminations and privi- 
eges. In seeking these objectives, the Federation does not commit 
its members to any specific program, but remains an inspirational 
and educational agency, proposing social changes by democratic 
decisions, not by violence. 
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Nearer the Brink 


Lord Bertrand Russell, 89, and Lady Russell, were 
ven seven days in jail, while twenty-nine others were 
itenced from one to two months, for planning a mass 
-down demonstration against nuclear arms in Parlia- 
ent Square Sept. 17. 
ae demonstration was 
nned. 
What will the British 
» if the demonstra- 
ws persist? One had 
ought the British 
aarter than this. This 
ipidity indicates the 
‘terioration caused by 
e Cold War. 
Said Bertrand Russell 
‘ court: “The probable 
nsequences of a con- 
ct between East and 
est are disastrous ... 
2 urge there should be 
e€ way to save our 
untry ... and the ma- 
writy of the human 
wce ...”” (See Bertrand 
ussell in the “Notes” 
_ this issue.) 
Lord Russell, called the 
veatest living English- 
wn, continued: ‘We 
sho are here accused 
ie prepared to suffer 
aprisonment because we believe that this is the most 
fective way of working for the salvation of our country 
d the world. ... While life remains to us, we will not 
ta to do what lies in our power to avert the greatest 
i 


human future. 


amity that has ever threatened mankind.” 


| (Se - More Fall-Out 


Aug. 31 the USSR announced it would resume testing 
| nuclear weapons, up to 100-megaton bombs. S 3 

It sought to justify this dismaying decision because 
| the tension incited by the US and the West over the 
lin situation. Premier Khrushchev said: “By the will 


Because it is 


October 1961 


Though always unofficial, the Methodist Federation for Social 
Action was asked by the 1908 General Conference of The 
Methodist Church to prepare a statement of principles. This 
was adopted as the Social Creed of The Methodist Church. 
In its half-century, some of the most distinguished Methodists 
have been identified with it—Bishop Francis John McConnell 
served the longest term as its president. The establishment of 
the official Board of Christian Social Concerns in The Meth- 
odist Church in 1952 was a significant step. Both the offi- 
cial and unofficial organizations have unique contributions to 
make to alert ten million Methodists to issues vital to our 


unofficial, the MFSA is. still 


needed, and can still pioneer. The MFSA invites new mem- 
bers, Methodists and non-Methodists, who agree with our 
masthead. Membership—minimum—is $5 per year, including 
subscription to the monthly "Social Questions Bulletin". Sub- 
scription to the Bulletin only is $2 per year. 


The Rey. Lee H. Ball 
Executive Secretary and Editor 
11 Forest Boulevard 

Ardsley, New York 


Make Checks Payable to M.F.S.A. 


the Western powers, more inflammatory material has — 
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Revival for Survival 


Part of the Berlin crisis buildup is the attempt to sell 
the American people the idea that we can survive a 
nuclear war. 

Secretary of Defense McNamara told the Holifield 
subcommittee, which has 
been trying for years 
to sell a shelter pro- 
gram, August | that the 
Administration’s initial 
grant of $207 million for 
fall-out shelters would 
save from 10 to 15 mil- 
lion lives in outlying 
areas (emphasis added) 
in case of nuclear attack. 
He did not say what the 
losses would be. How 
many millions would 
die? A study made by 
the Office of Civil De- 
fense Mobilization, as- 
suming the largest 23,- 
000 megaton bomb at- 
tack, and no civilian 
protection, estimates 148 
million of our people 
would be killed, or 80 
per cent. 

“The picture is not 
all black”, says govern- 
ment scientist Charles 
Dunham (who a while 
ago was selling the AEC’s line that a little radiation is 
good for you —I. F. Stone) . President Kennedy says that 
“the lives of those families which are not hit in a nuclear 
blast and fire (emphasis added) can still be saved — if 
they can be warned to take shelter and 7f that shelter is 
available.” Shelters would have to have food and water 
to maintain a family for several weeks, sanitary facilities, 
portable radio, medical supplies, radiation detection 
equipment. The daily water ration would be a quart 
per person. Rep. Holifield tells us: “I am also aware of 
the fact that tests have shown that people can live for 
thirty days without food if they have plenty of water.” 
(A quart a day?) . - 
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been stockpiled in the center of Europe than in any other 
region of the world. It is here that the flame of a world 
war threatens to break out.” Our military gestures ag- 
gravate the tensions over Berlin. LOOK magazine (Aug. 
29) states that the Polaris submarine George Washing- 
ton, a “city killer”, out from Holy Loch, has completed 
three patrols deep under the seas off Soviet shores. Each 
of her 16 Polaris missiles has 25 times the power of the 
bomb that destroyed Hiroshima. She can obliterate 16 
cities, one per minute. 

Nuclear tests made by the French in the Sahara, with- 
out American or British protest, is another reason given 
for the grim Soviet step. The French have given no 
indication of discontinuing their tests. Semyon ‘Tsarap- 
kin, test-ban negotiator at Geneva, had warned repeated- 
ly on these French tests. 

The Soviet statement also explained that “it is an 
open secret that the US is standing at the threshold of 
carrying out underground nuclear explosions’. Pressures 
for our resuming tests underground had been mounting 
in the Pentagon and in Congress. A recent poll showed 
that 55 per cent of the American people backed renewed 
tests. 

Premier Khrushchev told Mr. Sulzberger of The New 
York Times the Russians had resumed tests to make 
would-be aggressors “think twice’— perhaps as cynical 
an excuse as any. 


Shocking 


At the UN the Russian decision was termed the 
“worst Soviet blunder” since the repression of the Hun- 
garian uprising in 1956. It marked a sickening deteriora- 
tion in East-West relations, an alarming heightening of 
tension and danger. Issued on the eve of the meeting of 
twenty-four neutral nations in Belgrade, it was calculated 
to outrage the opinion of mankind. 

Lord Home called it “shocking news. (It) contemptu- 
ously ignores the desires of ordinary people (for) an 
end of nuclear tests.” 

President Kennedy said this decision was “in utter 
disregard of the desire of mankind for a decrease in 
the arms race.” He said increasing the dangers of nuclear 
fall-out presented a hazard to every human being in the 
world. Resumed Soviet testing threatened the whole 
world with thermonuclear holocaust, and “will be met 
with deepest concern and resentment throughout the 
world.” The President further said this Soviet decision 
indicated “the complete hypocrisy of its professions 
about general and complete disarmament.” 

This was an attempt at atomic blackmail, to substi- 
tute terror for reason. 

London said Mr. Khrushchev was) trying to frighten 
the West into meeting his demands on Germany. 

The USSR handed the US an enormous propaganda 
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No Second Chance : 


R. L. Corsbie, of the AEC, told the hearing that a | 
man twenty-five miles away from a twenty-megaton ex- | 
plosion (1000 times the bomb that fell on Hiroshima) 
could expect no immediate radiation problems. The | 
windows and doors of his house would be shattered. If 
he had no fallout protection, he would die within an | 
hour from radiation. 

Herman Kahn (Remington Rand) states that if a | 
20-megaton bomb were exploded in the heart of Los { 
Angeles and a man was standing by a window twenty | 
miles away, he would be scorched to death. 

But if he has a basement shelter, radiation will be no | 
great problem. If he immediately ducks behind a wall, { 
he will escape burns. Then he has about two minutes } 
to get himself to a place where he will be safe from { 
flying glass and other blast effects. Within another | 
twenty minutes he must get into his basement shelter | 
before the fallout arrives. He has to act correctly the 
first time, Mr. Corsbie said, or take the consequences. 
“At such distances, few knowledgeable, intelligent peo- 
ple need to be hurt seriously.” 


$618,000,000 


This new emphasis on civil defense and shelters has 
two purposes: to make the American people think they 
can be cheaply and easily protected from nuclear war; 
and to make the Russians think we are prepared to risk 
national suicide to make them back down. 

Despite $618 million already spent for civil defense, 
the average American is no better protected against the — 
effects of radio-active fallout and nuclear blast than he 
was in 1950 when the effort began. Nor is there any 
“defense”, other than not to have a war. 


Death Traps 


$93 million of the first $207 million asked for would 
go to survey and mark existing shelter space in public” 
and commercial buildings, such a survey to be completed — 
by December, 1962. 4 

But public and commercial buildings are in the heart 
of our great cities. I. F. Stone comments: “In those cities | 
which were hit by bombs, these buildings would be | 
death traps, not shelters. The buildings provide a shield _ 
against fallout when bombs have fallen elsewhere; they 
would become human incinerators under direct attack.” — 
Mrs. Martha W. Griffiths, Democratic Congresswoman 
from Detroit, said her people were eight to fifteen miles | 
from shelter from downtown Detroit, which does not | 
have a single building adequate for shelter anyway, and ; 
§ 
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vvantage, which the US meant to exploit to the full, 
laying the resuming of US tests, so world indignation 
iainst the Soviet Union could be fully expressed. Said 
ihe New York Times, “there is no reason for the West 
be stampeded into new tests.” The US stood to gain 
‘ doing nothing. 
lFor three years both sides stalled in the nuclear test 
nn talks, the West insisting upon inspections-and-con- 
ols ay the East demanding an agreement-to-disarm 
ist of all. 


‘We cannot get off with merely pointing the self-right- 
vus finger of scorn at the USSR. President Kennedy’s 
‘st reaction was “Now we are free to resume tests.” 
here is a dismal sense in which our own agitation to 
sume tests has contributed to this dread prospect man- 
nd now faces. 


World-Wide Reaction 


|Prime Minister Nehru gives voice to the hopes and 
eayers of mankind: “I am against nuclear tests at any 
me in any place.” Dr. Linus Pauling addressed an 
»peal to Moscow to reconsider its decision and to con- 
mue working for disarmament. Norman Cousins, co- 
aairman of SANE, called on the US to take the matter 
» the UN, to enlist world public opinion to get the 
viet Union to call off its tests. Canon John Collins, 
ae Anglican clergyman who heads (in England) the 
sampaign for Nuclear Disarmament, sent a message to 
{r. Khrushchev, deploring the Soviet decision, asking 
im to reverse it. One hundred members of Bertrand 
jussell’s anti-nuclear Committee of One Hundred sat 
own outside the Soviet Embassy in London. 


Sept. 10 Canon Lewis J. Collins of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
wesided over a “No War for Berlin” rally in London’s 
‘rafalgar Square, where two thousand persons heard 
im say: “This may be the last chance you will ever get 
f rejecting this nuclear madness. There is nothing 
1 the Berlin problem which cannot be settled by peace- 
il negotiations. We are here to protest to every govern- 
aent that tests nuclear weapons and to protest against 
ne restarting of tests by the Soviet government.” 

Senator Mansfield said, “Some day, some time, some 
ow, agreement for control of nuclear weapons will have 
» be found. If some agreement is not reached, all man- 
ind will be at stake.” 

Twenty-four neutral nations meeting in Belgrade in 
arly September called on Khrushchev and Kennedy to 
1eet to negotiate. Nehru and Nkrumah took this plea 
) Khrushchev. The interview left Nehru gloomy: “Once 
gain the foul winds of war are blowing. Once the door 
f war is opened, life on earth will be completely extin- 
uished. It is strange that when man has the power to 
mprove the lot of humanity . . . the ghost of war should 
ull upon us. I cannot understand why man should do 
his.” Sukarno and Keita undertook the mission to Ken- 
edy. Little hope was held out. 

Pope John XXIII called on the leaders of East and 
Vest to negotiate their differences: to “face squarely the 
-emendous responsibilities they bear before the tri- 
unal of history and what is more before the judgment 
sat of God.” The World Council of Churches called 
or a resumption of negotiations rather than tests. 
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she added “I doubt if you could get those people down 
into a shelter, or if anybody in his right mind at the 
head of a line would be willing to try for the interior 
of Detroit.” That would be to gamble that Detroit 
would not be hit next, if the center of the city was still 
there. 

First the cities were to be evacuated. Now it is admit- 
ted there is not time enough for this. People who got 
out into the country, to escape death from blast and 
fire storm, would only risk death again, now from fall- 
out. But does it make any more sense to suppose that 
you can evacuate people into the cities instead of out of 
them? Mr. McNamara thinks it does. Who thinks that 
our cities would not be hit—the supposition that is the 
fanciful basis for this whole program? Our one hundred 
largest cities contain two-thirds of our productive power, 
and one-half of our people. One element is always left 
out of the neat calculations of civil defense planners, 
but it is the overriding all-determining factor—panic. 
With panic, no one will heed any rules or directions. 
What folly to assume that millions of people will rush 
into the cities to find shelter in the big buildings. 

Mrs. Griffiths commented: “At three o’clock in the 
morning (if the attack comes then) in every major city 
in America, if the best shelters are downtown buildings, 
the people that you will save will be a few skid row 
drunks, prostitutes, the night shift on the newspapers, 
and a few people in hospitals.” 


A Real Church Revival 


Civilian Defense Director Ellis said it would be up to 
state and local governments to finance shelters, though 
the federal government might match funds spent for 
shelters by hospitals. Since no funds were available to 
build shelters, churches might build them throughout 
the nation. This, he said, could be coupled with a real 
church revival—“a revival for survival”. Now we have 
heard everything! And the House has passed a bill, and 
sent it to the Senate, that would require military enlis- 
tees to swear “before God” their allegiance to the Con- 
stitution. The American Civil Liberties Union warns that 
this is unconstitutional. But we are getting God and the 
churches lined up behind Washington in the Cold War. 

The acceptance of nuclear war is criminal insanity! 
Everything humanly possible must be done to avert nu- 
clear war! The issue is not Berlin, but the whole prob- 
lem of postwar Germany; and it calls for discussion, 
debate and negotiation, not rocket-rattling by either 
East or West. It is neither a matter of honor nor of 
clear national interest to refuse to recognize de facto 
the German Democratic Republis or to change the Oder 
River border. One need only recall two world wars to 
wonder whether a united Germany is to the real inter- 
est of East or West, or will make for peace. 

When are Christian churchmen going to lift their 
voices against this insanity of nuclear war? 


Notes 


Stanley Mosk, Attorney General of California, in a 
fifteen-page report, likened the John Birch Society to 
the Communist Party in its techniques: each is a mono- 
lithic authoritarian organization, with policy dictated 
from above, with no dissent permitted in its ranks. It 
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Mounting Tension 


Sept. 4 President Kennedy and Prime Minister Mac- 
millan proposed East-West agreement on suspension of 
tests in the atmosphere. This would leave the way clear 
to test in outer space and underground. Khrushchev re- 
jected this as a “dishonest deal”, and asked: “Why did 
the governments of the United States and the United 
Kingdom find no words to condemn the actions of the 
French government which for almost two years has been 
contaminating the earth’s atmosphere staging nuclear 
tests in the Sahara?” 

Sept. 6, President Kennedy announced the US would 
resume underground tests, which would not produce 
fall-out. The New York Times commented: ‘‘We regret 
this step at this time and believe it to be premature. ... 
We must not look as though we had only been waiting 
for the chance to resume testing. ...” 

Clinton Rossiter wrote in a letter to The New York 
Times: “The USSR has given us a fateful opportunity 
to take command of the search for peace and to con- 
vince the world once and for all of our humane inten- 
tions. If it is true, as President Kennedy says, that we 
already have a nuclear arsenal fully capable of devastat- 
ing the USSR, then could we not announce our own 
refusal to resume nuclear testing for an indefinite pe- 
riod? Such a deed would give dramatic content to our 
words in behalf of peace.... This would be one of the 
great gambles of history, but such a gamble must sooner 
or later be made if we are to realize our twin goals of 
survival and freedom.” 

By Sept. 13 the USSR had made nine tests, the largest 
so far of several megatons. September headlines showed 
mounting tension: ‘148,000 Reserves Put on Notice’, 
(Sept. 7); “Tough US Policy on Berlin’, “French to 
Train with Atom Arms”, (Sept. 8); “Red Bloc Orders 
New Arms Drive”, (Sept. 9); “Us Will Speed Sending 
of 40,000 Men to Europe’, (Sept. 10). 

There was a daily pot-calling-the-kettle-black inter- 
change of notes between the US and the USSR on access 
rights to West Berlin. This is the danger point. James 
Reston writes: ““Any action which closes US access to 
Berlin will certainly lead to counter-action by the 
West.... Nuclear war in such circumstances is not ‘un- 
thinkable’. It is, in cold fact, being thought about and 
planned....” 

Sept. 5 Mr. Khrushchev gave a four-and-a-half-hour 
interview to Cyrus L. Sulzberger of The New York 
Times. Premier Khrushchev expressed his readiness to 
meet President Kennedy, said the US and the USSR 
together could guarantee world peace, and together 
should agree to ban the export either of revolution or 
counter-revolution. He ede his country would never 
start a war, and called for an economic competition 
between the US and the USSR in “creating the good 
things of life for our peoples. That system will triumph 
which provides more material and spiritual benefits for 
its people. So let history pass its judgment without war.” 

Mr. Khrushchev said access to West Berlin “will be 
assured for all peoples and all countries who want it, 
with the sole difference that it will be insured on a 
peaceful, normal basis and on a sounder foundation than 
the occupation regime, which harbors many embryos of 
SOL C9 tas oak Sy en am agraeets | . 

On tests Mr. Khrushchev said: “What the hell do we 
want with tests? You cannot put a bomb in the soup.... 
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had carried out many more nuclear tests than the Soviet 


” 


Union) 


The Key Decision 


President Nkrumah of Ghana said in Belgrade: 
(USSR tests) was a shock to me, as it must have been 
a shock to you all. But it is a shock which forcibly brings 
home to us the supreme danger facing mankind, the 
imperative necessity for peace and the urgent need to 


sign a treaty for complete and general disarmament.”} 
In September 1959 Mr. Khrushchev at the UN callea 


for fully-inspected total disarmament. In the autumn of 
1960 the USSR offered to accept in advance any control 
plan the West proposed, if the West agreed to total 
disarmament. This total disarmament proposal renders 
obsolete all forms of partial arms control. A test ban 
would be included in total disarmament. Meanwhile, the 


Soviet view is that a test-ban agreement only would) 


divert attention from the major goal of total disarma- 
ment, or become a substitute for it. Moscow says: “The 
main thing in our day is disarmament, general and com- 
plete, and an agreement on such disarmament would 
cover the question of nuclear testing.” 


In this nuclear age, is there any defensible reason} 


why we should not agree to total disarmament? We say 


the Russians are bluffing, and we cannot trust them.} 


If we are sincere, we should not be afraid to call their 
“bluff”. And if there is total disarmament-with-inspec- 
tion, the risk of “‘trust” is eliminated. The inevitable 
outcome of a nuclear arms race is near-annihilation of 
the human race. Compared to that, the “risk’”’ involved 
in disarming is by far the lesser risk. Without delay, in 
the name of God and humanity, we should commit our- 
selves to a program of total disarmament with the USSR 
and the rest of the world, disarmament that includes 
nuclear weapons. 

President Kennedy will probably go before the UN 
this fall to present our proposals for peace and dis- 
armament. From our side and the Russian side the 
disarmament drive should go into high gear. The Gen- 
eral Assembly of the UN should condemr the USSR 
for the resumption of nuclear tests, and the US also if 
we have resumed them. Let the UN call for the renewal 
of test-ban talks if it will. But the crucial and over-riding 
action it should take would be for total disarmament, 
with inspection, and this would wrap up a test ban at 


the same time. a 


Never was the hour for peacemakers more opportune. 


“This 


\ 


3 I 
Nevertheless, we are compelled to test (since the West 


| 


{ 
/ 


d 


Never was the hour for the realization of Isaiah’s ancient _ 
hope more propitious, for swords and spears to be beaten 
into implements for plenty, our bombs and missiles” 


transmuted into bread and machines. 


in 


At the SANE rallyyin Madison Square Garden a year 
ago, which so displeased Senator Dodd, Norman Thoma s: 


said, “When I look at my grandchildren, I think, unless 


there is a miracle, they are not going to live.” For 
miracle we must now pray and work. 


Notes 


operates in a nightmarish paranoia, op 
collective bargaining, the social gospel of religions, I 
does not differentiate between a paid Soviet spy on the 
one hand, and an American who belanae in flouridatior 
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mental health or the United Nations or federal aid 
education, on the other hand. 
‘One of our readers, Ruth France, calls attention to an 
count in the Arkansas Gazette June 13 of the election 
the Rev. Rufus King Young, pastor of the Bethel 
ME Church in Little Rock, as the first Negro president 
the bi-racial Greater Little Rock Ministerial Associa- 
om. 
|Right-wing evangelist, the Rev. Billy James Hargis, 
ead of the Christian Crusade, member of the advisory 
yard of the John Birch Society, held a meeting in 
ulsa August 6: speakers; Robert H. Welch, Jr., John 
irch Society founder; and Clarence E. Manion, former 
san of Notre Dame Law School. He asked for, and got, 
*8,000, to put a 26-week half-hour program on the 
‘utual network this fall. His anti-Communist and anti- 
oeral messages are already on 70 cross-country radio 
ations. He claims liberals generally follow the Com- 
uunist line. His staff numbers fifty, his budget is $75,- 
90 per month. One of his backers is H. L. Hunt, Texas 
(| man. He says his Crusade now enrolls 100,000, in 
‘rty states; and he mails 250,000 pieces of literature a 
onth. He attacks the National Council of Churches, 
ad he contributed to the Air Force Manual last year, 
hich asserted that Communists had infiltrated the 
rotestant clergy. 
'General MacArthur called at the White House, gave 
se President “as frank a talk as he had ever heard, 
ivised him to keep U. S. troops off the mainland of 
sia at all costs. I. F. Stone says “there lies the biggest 
ap of all for our conventional warriors, a quicksand 
hich could absorb a major share of our youth in end- 
ss ‘limited’ war.” 
Since May 24, 305 Freedom Riders have been arrested 
Jackson, Miss. 186 who had been jailed and released 
1 appeal were all ordered to appear for trial Aug. 14, 
.ough only two cases will be heard each day. A CORE 
ficial said this latest harassment was an attempt to ruin 
“€ movement financially. Reports of harsh treatment 
‘the prisoners come out of the South: solitary confine- 
‘ent in dark cells for a few who are on hunger strikes, 
vo who were employing total passive resistance were 
-agged on their stomachs across the gravel. When they 
fused to undress, guards fees their clothes from 
1em, and dragged them naked across concrete floors by 
rist clamps. Those who sang were stripped naked, their 
‘ankets and mattresses were taken away, and the air 
onditioning was turned on full. They kept on singing! 
“The great question is, Can global war now be out- 
-wed from the world? If so, it would mark the greatest 
dvance in civilization since the Sermon on the Mount 
. . It would produce an economic wave of prosperity 
,at would raise the world’s standard of living beyond 
aything ever dreamed by man.’’—General Douglas Mac- 
rthur, to the Philippine Congress, Manila, July 5, 1961. 
Bertrand Russell warns that leaders of East and West 
e trying to brainwash their peoples into accepting nu- 
ear war. “If it were not happening”, he said, “I should 
ve thought it inconceivable that Ministers hitherto 
neertified (for insanity) could calmly contemplate this 
anton and merciless disaster. Yet it is so. Statements on 
oth sides of the Iron Curtain (claim) that in a nuclear 
ar (each) side . .. might achieve victory. This is utter 
onsense and must be known to be nonsense by those 


ho utter it... The peril is imminent and deadly. If 


ou do nothing during the coming weeks of crisis you 
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will share in the blame. You will have your part in the 
crime of killing all those whom you care for. The gov- 
ernments can be stopped in their mad folly, but they 
can be stopped only by a massive movement of protest.” 

Mentally we might understand the rationalizations 
given for sealing off East Berlin. Emotionally, a stark 
wall built through the middle of a city, shutting off 
families, friends, lovers from each other, is hard to take. 
Yet the Wall prompted a letter to the New York Times 
from Arden Fowler of Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.: ‘‘While read- 
ing the vignettes about the wall being erected to divide 
Berlin (most of which brought tears to my eyes) I could 
not help but wonder if the Berliners involved have 
turned their thoughts at all to a similar wall built in 
Warsaw just twenty years ago. Isn’t there something 
about “They have sown the wind . . .”2” 

For Vice President Johnson to tell the West Berliners 
that the U.S. has pledged to their cause “our lives, our 
fortunes and our sacred honor” is loose talk, hypocritical, 
dangerous, leading to disillusionment (Nation, Sept. 2). 
Illusions are no basis for international policy. 

Senator Morse has said that when the American peo- 
ple become aware of the pressures used by Roman Cath- 
olic bishops to defeat the aid-to-education bill, the re- 
action will be ‘a whirlwind of resentment’. Congress- 
men were buried under tons of mail. 

“Cuba is the chicken that laid the golden egg’, Che 
Guevarra told the delegates to the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic Conference at Punta del Este after the U.S. had 
pledged to dig up $20 billion for Latin American aid 
in the next decade. The U.S. failed in promoting a fol- 
low-up political conference to quarantine Cuba. Recipi- 
ents of aid must undertake massive and long-needed re- 
forms to qualify: tax reforms enforced against the rich as 
well as the poor; land reforms; less money for arms, 
more for schools, hospitals and housing. The Alliance 
for Progress calls for slow but real revolution. Will all 
these pledges be kept, on both sides? Will we bear down 
on venal bureaucracies and wealthy oligarchies, or will 
these be just another set of fine promises forgotten? The 
extent of reactionary pressure against reform can be 
measured currently in Brazil. 


Disarmament 


The crucial question is disarmament — how crucial is 
underscored by the Soviet’s resumed testing of nuclear 
weapons. What are we going to do about disarmament? 

There is a measure before the Senate, S.2180 (H.R. 
7936), A Disarmament Act for World Peace and Secu- 
rity, introduced June 29 by Senator Humphrey. These 
bills provide for a U.S. Disarmament Agency for World 
Peace and Security, to promote U.S. participation in in- 
ternational negotiations for disarmament. 

John J. McCloy would head this agency. It would have 
a staff of 250, many of these scientists and scholars, an 
annual budget of $7 million (compared to the arms 
budget of $50 billion, ratio 1:7000). 

There is bi-partisan support for this Agency. Gen. 
Eisenhower, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., and Christian Her- 
ter have been among those testifying in favor of it. It is 
to be hoped this Agency will be established by Congress 
before adjournment in mid-September. . 

The Senate Sept. 8, 73-14, adopted the essential fea- 
tures of this measure. = aD 


MFSA Members 


Dr. Willard Uphaus reports that this has been World 
Fellowship’s most crowded summer. Dr. Henry Hitt 
Crane of Detroit was the speaker at vespers at the New 
Hampshire camp Sunday evening August 27th; and Dr. 
Albion Roy King, of Cornell College, Mount Vernon, 
Iowa, was another August visitor. Now Dr. Uphaus, with 
the help of Ruth France, is working on his book. 

The Rev. Lee H. Ball spoke on the Berlin crisis at 
Camp Midvale, New Jersey, August 17, and at Camp 
Lakeland, New York, August 19. In Washington August 
23 he joined Dr. Otto Nathan, of the N. Y. Council to 
Abolish H. U. A. C., and Mrs. Frank Wilkinson of Los 
Angeles, in presenting a petition for clemency for Frank 
Wilkinson and Carl Braden to the government’s parole 
officer. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Loyd F. Worley, of Hartford, plan 
to attend the third assembly of the World Council of 
Church in New Delhi, India, Nov. 18-Dec. 6, and also to 
visit their son-in-law and daughter, the Rev. and Mrs. 
William A. Studley. The Rev. Mr. Studley (MFSA mem- 
ber) is pastor of the English-speaking church in New 
Delhi. 

Dr. Douglas R. Chandler, professor of church history 
at Wesley Theological Seminary, Washington, D.C., con- 
tributed a book review to the July 19th Christian 
Century. 


RECOMMENDED READING 


Saturday Review July 15, 1961: 
“The Mood Inside Russia’s Satellites” — Louis Fischer. 
“Education in Red China’—William Benton. 

The Progressive July, 1961: 

“The Riders’—Murray Kempton. 

“The Fruits of Price Investigation”—Estes Kefauver. 

September, 1961: 

“The Military in Politics’ — editorial. 

“Opportunity in Berlin” — James P. Warburg. 

“The Tomb” — Milton Mayer (fall-out shelter). 

“Old Economics on the New Frontier’ — Leon Keyser- 
ling. 

“The Profit in Pills’ — Selig Greenberg. 

“The View from Inside the Peace Corps” — Edwin R. 
Bayley. 

“An Evening at the John Birch Society” — Gene 
Grove. 

The Nation September 2, 1961 

“The Treaty We Broke’ (with the Seneca Indians) 
—Walter Taylor. 

“The Brass Trumpet” — Stanley Meisler. Selling mil- 

itarism to America. Concluded September 9th. 

The New Republic September 4, 1961 
“Escape from the Bomb” — Grinspoon and Liebman. 
Flashlight August 1961 

“All Our Children”. How UNICEF helps. P.O. Box 
205, Palo Alto, California. 10c. 

Pills, Prescriptions and Profits, Industrial Union Dept., 

fk Peal 816 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 

Nation: Sept. 9, 1961: 

“Meeting the New Soviet Threat”, An Alternative to 
the Arms Race — Theodore Roszak. The editors of 
the Nation comment in a foreword: “The world re- 
ceived the news of Soviet intent to renew nuclear- 
bomb testing with shock and dismay. The immedi- 
ate reaction of most Westerners was that we must 
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retaliate in kind. Yet clearly the re-launching of a} 
nuclear-arms-race solves no problems; it can only 
rain slow death upon the globe and bring nearer } 
the day of ultimate catastrophe. For many persons } 
(these) developments serve to emphasize the fact that 
the only way out .. . lies in some form of unilateral | 
disarmament. 

Look: Sept. 26, 1961: 
“John Birch Society’—Chester Morrison. i 
“Trouble in Our City Schools’—George B. Leonard, } 

r. 

teres Sept/44,-1961: 

“The Wall’—Max Ascoli, editorial. } 

‘Dead End at the Brandenburg Gate”—George Bailey 

“Labor’s Long Trial in Henderson, N. C.”—Douglass 
Cater. 


Two Documents 


This summer two documents of transcending im- 7 
portance have been given to the world. 


Mater et Magistra 


July 14 Pope John XXIII issued a Papal Encyclical. 
It endorses the world trend toward socialization. ‘The 
Pope views with a heart “filled with deep sadness the 
immeasurably sorrowful spectacle of vast numbers of 
workers in many lands and entire continents who are | 
paid wages which condemn them and their families to 
subhuman conditions of life’, while in many of the 
same lands there is also seen “the unbridled luxury of 
the privileged few”. The Pope insists upon equitable 
distribution of property among all social classes. He 
is opposed to economic aid which has political strings 
attached—this is a new form of colonialism. 

But the Pope continues to oppose any form of popu-~ 
lation control, which is a massive cause of the poverty 
he deplores. 


New Communist Manifesto 


July 30 the Draft Program of the Communist Party 
of the USSR was issued in Moscow, 50,000 words. It 
calls for peaceful co-existence, asks all socialist countries — 
to work in co-existence to eliminate war, to discontinue | 
the cold war, to disband military blocs, to abolish all 
air, naval, rocket and other military bases on foreign 
territory, and complete and general disarmament under | 
strict international control. It sets 1980 as the date when — 
Soviet society will reach the stage of distribution of ma-_ 
terial and cultural benefits according to needs—the elim-_ 
ination of rent, development of free transport, utilities, 
medicines and medical care, child care, old age security, 3 
a lessening work day, elimination of hard physical work; 
modern housing to satisfy all demands. It says this gen- 
eration can and should avert nuclear war, since “such 
a war would not spare the ruling classes of capitalist 
society, either.” The socialist world—now one billion 
people—promises fraternal friendship and close coopera- 
tion with the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica which are seeking independence. 


“Pie in the Sky” - 


The New York Times calls the Draft Program Pre- 
mier Khrushchev’s counterpart to Hitler’s “Mein 
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ampf”, and says the world can neglect it only at its 
eril. 
‘It makes profuse promises of “pie in the sky” to de- 
ect attention from the shabbiness of Soviet life, and 
s physical and spiritual hunger. Everything will be 
ee in its future Utopia “except freedom”: 
-Its overriding importance lies in Premier Khru- 
achev's assertion that the Soviets can reach complete 
pmmunism, including the “withering away” of the 
ate, only when the whole world has become com- 
Junist, and that the Soviet state apparatus will be used 
this end. 
‘So under guise of “peaceful co-existence” it will con- 
ue to incite revolutions and “wars of liberation”, to 
kploit nationalism when it suits its purposes and to 
renounce it when it does not, to lure new states into 
3 net, to seek to disarm the free world while it keeps 
3 OWN arms intact. 
|In short, says the Times, this is a new declaration of 
lar against the free world—war on the propaganda, 
-onomic, political and military levels. It expands into 
aousands of words what Khrushchev said in four: “We 
zall bury you.” 


Cliches 


‘I. F. Stone (August 7) comments that Marx and 
mgels said far more in much less. With such length it 
nds to become turgid. It is like a fourth-year Ameri- 
an party platform, full of familiar cliches and glowing 
ait safely imprecise promises. But its direction is good, 
»ward co-existence abroad and a more relaxed atmo- 
»here at home. 

It sets out to make the facts of life fit the picture Marx 
ad Engels drew in 1848: they said the worker would 
mk deeper and deeper into pauperism, which would 
“ow more rapidly than population and wealth. This is 
ot true in any modern capitalistic state. It is true only 
» clerical-feudal dictatorships like Franco’s Spain or 
alazar’s’ Portugal, backwaters untouched by modern 
apitalistic development. A black picture is drawn of 
onditions in the outside world so workers and peasants 
1 the Soviet Union may be reconciled to their living 
andards which, though improving, are still miserably 
ow compared to ours. Life in the West simply is not 
ne of enslavement, mass unemployment, increasing 
aisery or growing repression. One sentence states: 
Capitalism extensively exploits female and child labor.” 
Jo Russian could guess how far in past half century 
ne West has come from such exploitation. In no capi- 
ulist country do old women sweep the streets to make 
living as they do in Moscow. ; 
The Draft Program says the “welfare state” is “welfare 
or the magnates of finance capital, but suffering and 
orture for hundreds of millions of working men”. Mr. 
tone calls this “demagogic rubbish”, for welfare state 

forms have eased the lot of the worker in every West- 

n capitalist state; “Soviet workers will be lucky if they 

ach the same level of comfort as ours in the next two 
écades, as we hope they will’. But this kind of de- 
berate falsehood leads to this delusion in the Draft 
rogram: “The world capitalist system . . . is ripe for the 
st revolution . . .” To say this, says Mr. Stone, is to 


sk, being doped by one’s own opium. To say this is to 
eate an unreal world, as unreal as our picture of the 


oviet Union as a slave state. 


pescainr 
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In Right Direction 


The Draft Program says that not through war, but 
by the example of a more perfect organization of society, 
by creation of the conditions for the happiness and well- 
being of man, will the ideas of communism win the 
hearts and minds of the masses. This sentence shines 
out: “A mighty unifying thunderstorm marking the 
springtime of mankind is raging over the earth.” “This 
is beautiful and hopeful”, says Mr. Stone. “If peace can 
be preserved we shall move into an era when the two 
systems will become more unifyingly alike. The draft 
program promises much in the future which the welfare 
state has already given workers in the West. On the 
other hand Capitalism has been much modified from 
what it was in 1948 .. . Socialism advances on seven lea- 
gue boots under every form of society. In this perspec- 
tive the human family can grow together ... Mr. K. 
cannot bring himself to say openly that, given peace, 
the West will become more socialized and the Com- 
munist East more liberalized, but this is his direction 
and this way lies peace. 

The danger is in the colonial world. The Soviet 
Union favors “wars of liberation’ by the colonia] peo- 
ples; and we send arms to shore up shaky colonial re- 
gimes against “subversion”. That way we identify with 
counter-revolution. This would be fatal to us and to 
peace. The wise thing to do is to cooperate, West 
and East, in colonial development, on a planned basis, 
through international organizations. All the new coun- 
tries want aid from both sides. To substitute friendly 
cooperation for hostile competition is a first necessity 
for peace and human survival. 


BOOK REVIEW 
“IN THE ARMS OF THE MOUNTAIN’—Elizabeth Seeman 
: by Mae Ball 


Elizabeth has named her book well if one remembers 
that the Mountain’s arms are rugged, oft-times cruelly 
unyielding rock. This is a story of two people, one a 
novelist, the other a designer, sensitive, artistic, tender- 
hearted, but supposedly impractical, who chose to leave 
the city in search of beauty on the top of the Great 


Smokies. It is a tale of fortitude, of great courage, of 


persistence in the living of days which are described as 
full of “hilarious failures” as they work to build a cabin 
and to carry on an entirely self-sufficient life, so deep in 
the wilderness that only a foot trail can be followed for 
the last two miles. But the hardihood is eclipsed for 
them by the haunting loveliness of wild nature. Ernest 
may suffer a heart attack and know that no medical skill 
can be brought to him; only time and rest can minister 
to him, while the burden of heavy work falls entirely 
upon Elizabeth. She may break a leg and have only the 
miawing of a snuggling kitten to comfort her for long 
hours before she is found and a neighboring plow horse 
can be brought to carry her down to a settlement to 
which a doctor will come. Nothing can destroy their de- 
light over the first snow-fall, or the “wild beckoning in 
the night” when the October moon rises behind the 
shoulder of the mountain and in the “muted valley the 
creek shone in molten silver.” 

All the animals, and they are varied and numerous, 
develop distinct personalities. There is the dog Dred, 
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acquired easily because of a bad reputation as a fighter, 
but who displays none of these wolfish tendencies once he 
becomes a member of the mountain-top family. He ac- 
companies Elizabeth as she stands quietly among the 
trees; he also gazes at the beauty around him; “he too 
seems to understand that we are surrounded by won- 
ders.” There is Gyp the cat; the timid gray pigeon, 
dubbed the Holy Ghost, who perches on the mantle 
making himself virtually invisible and who lives up to 
his name by quietly disappearing one night. There are 
the chickens, selected for their unusual off-markings, 
partly because they must lead “a sylvan life in swaying 
green branches”. ‘There are the bees, and what pain 
and anguish they cause; they are poor producers of 
honey, they are bad-tempered; they form a furious 
cloud about Elizabeth when she goes near the hive, they 
penetrate the reputedly impregnable bee suit; they buzz 
in her hair, crawl around her neck, across her mouth; 
her lapping tongue is stung repeatedly and swells to 
such a tortuous extent that she wonders if the swelling 
will choke her. Still she continues to be the keeper of 
the bees. One hive has been set upon a snake den, the 
den of a huge black-timbered rattler which she en- 
counters while clearing out weeds, and drives back into 
his hole, directly under the hive, with a pelting of rocks. 
There are other snakes, ordinary every-day visitors which 
she sweeps out of the cabin with her broom quite as 
a matter of course, and a big black one who rears up 
suddenly and so tall that she summons Edwin to deal 
with it since Edwin “has a wonderful way with snakes”. 
Who said Edwin was impractical? There are the ducks, 
the ground hog, the baby eagles who grow up to be 
chicken hawks, and there are the goats. How Elizabeth 
and Ernest love these goats, and how the reader shares 
their delight in these unpredictable creatures, especially 
Timo who mischievous antics and devoted nature 
pati many pages and makes him quite unforget- 
table. 

The wilderness life takes heavy toll; Elizabeth almost 
loses her eyesight as a result of long hours over the 
designing table by lamplight. Still her love for this way 
of life continues. She writes, “How fortunate I am to 
have the green woods about me—green is so restful to 
the eyes . . . how poorly most of us use the great gift of 
sight! The keenest eyes need a comprehending intelli- 
gence and an understanding heart; for what is vision if 
we bring nothing to it but our eyes.” 

. .. The vision of the Seemans is not limited to the 
beauty of the mountain wilderness. They have compre- 
hension and understanding of world events. You will 
find letters to editors from Ernest protesting wrong and 
injustice. They are honored members of the Methodist 
Federation for Social Action. We hope this book will be 
widely read; buy a copy; ask your library to obtain it. 


In the Arms of the Mountain—By Elizabeth Seeman. 251 
pages. Crown Publishers, Inc., New York. $4.00 


ASK THE U.S. AMBASSADOR AT THE U.N. 9 a 

'_ADLAI STEVENSON, iautsb tis: of beat beads 4 
TO WORK FOR TOTAL DISARMAMENT, =—s—issi‘;*S*S 
INCLUDING NUCLEAR WEAPONS. Ee sais “aie | a ef teed gets aq 


ANNUAL MEETING RESOLUTIONS 


UNITED NATIONS 


While we question the practicality of Premier Khrushchev’ 
“troika” principle for U.N. leadership, we must recognize thai 
the U.N. as now constituted needs to be revised to give it 
new nation-members a measure of power that corresponds with 
current reality. 

The U.N. must be scrupulously neutral, as we fear it was 
not in the case of Premier Lumumba of the Congo. 


FULL, USEFUL EMPLOYMENT 


We are faced with ever recurring recessions and concomitant 
human misery, unemployment and waste. We are perturbed bj 
the rising level of apparently permanent unemployment in 
the U.S. At the same time there is shocking underutilization 
of our agricultural and industrial potental in a world of tragi 
cally unmet human needs. 

We call urgently for responsible, nation-wide social and eco: 
nomic planning to end both involuntary unemployment and 
the non-use of productive resources. 

We believe this problem can best be solved by approaching 
it from the standpoint of the needs and aspirations of each 
unemployed person. If we as a Christian society love oul 
neighbors as ourselves, we must provide for all who are willing 
and able to work the opportunity for a fruitful and creative 
life. Agencies of government should be set up specifically fot 
this purpose. Involuntary idleness must be terminated. 


TRANSITION TO A PEACETIME ECONOMY 


We urge universal and complete disarmament. We cannot 
in Christian conscience accept the view that we can solve un: 
employment and other economic problems only through big 
war and defense budgets. There are many unmet human 
needs—housing, health, hospitals, highways, classrooms. If we 
could convert money spent to get ready for war to peacetime 
uses we could begin to cure the blight of our cities and remove 
the breeding places of much juvenile delinquency. 

We urge needed administrative and legislative action to pro- 
vide adequate economic undergirding for disarmament and 
transition to a peaceful economy. S 


a 
WELFARE, NOT A WARFARE, STATE 


Our Christian consciences lead us to favor-a welfare society 
over a warfare or garrison state. We want work, production, 
taxation and government for service and life and peace—not 
for destruction, death and war. 4 


SPACE a 
4 
Many voices have been raised against President Kennedy’ 
proposal to spend 20-40 billions of dollars so we can be the 
first to put a man on the moon, while most of the people on 
earth are hungry. : ae 
Explorations in Space should be for scientific knowled: 
for the betterment of all the human race, not to gain adva 
tage for one earthly partisan over another, else we only add z 
celestial dimension to our Cold War. ~ g 
We propose joint action with the U.S.S.R. in a mission t 
the moon, to divide the cost, to insure a scientific benefit fo: 
both and not a military gain for either. r 


